CHAPTER XV
LEGISLATION ABROAD.
GREAT BRITAIN.
No piece of legislation can be perfect. There can be lid
finality in the domain of further enactments; nor would
that be a desirable goal, for legislative stagnation is not
symptomatic of a healthy economy. Compared to what has
been effected in other countries, our methods of control
do not suffer much by contrast in their provisions. The
London Transport Act, the main provisions of which have
been faithfully copied by these Indian acts, is more
comprehensive in its scope. It is the result partly of
greater development and partly' of the very local
conditions under which they are made to operate. Early
in 1905, the Royal Commission on London Traffic in
Transport recommended the ' creation of a permanent
authority possessed of special knowledge and experience
and giving continuous attention to all questions affecting
locomotion and transport in London. It found itself in
favour of amalgamation of services, not only because it
was cheaper to operate a few large services, but also,
because of the ease of co-ordination. A few well-directed
services could be made to realise the advantages accruing
from unified control, and ways and means for doing this
could be suggested. Nevertheless, in the absence of a
specific body specially set up for effecting this, it would be
too much to rely upon the sagacity of private undertakings.
The Kennedy Jones Committee, which made a thorough
study of the transport problem, recommended the creation
of a London Traffic Authority consisting of a Chairman
and two members whose only purpose was to make an
untiring survey of the needs of the travelling public, the
facilities available, and to suggest a comprehensive plan
of improvement. Consequently, in 1924 under the London
Traffic Act, the London and Home Counties Advisory
Committee was constituted for this purpose.
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